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GALILEE. 


And it came to pass, that, as the people press- 
ed upon him to hear the word of. God, he stood 
by the lake of Gennesaret.”—Luke v. 1. 


Tiberias, one of the principal cities of 
Galilee, was erected by the tetrarch Herod 
Antipas, who gave it this appellation in 
honor of the emperor Tiberius. It was this 
Herod who beheaded John the Baptist, 
(Matt. xiv. 3—11,) and who sought the life 
of Christ himself. (Luke xiii. 51.) He 
probably resided in Tiberias; which may 
be the reason why the Saviour never visit- 
ed this place. It was situated near the sea 
of Galilee, on a plain of singular fertility, 
which was greatly increased by assiduous 
cultivation. Josephus describes this region 
as a perfect paradise, blessed with a deli- 
cious temperature, and producing the fruits 
of every climate under heaven, not at stat- 
ed periods merely, but in endless succes- 
sion throughout the year. The neglect of 
agriculture in modern times has, of course, 
made it less productive ; but the mildness 
of the climate, and the richness of the soil, 
are still extolled by travellers. When the 
Romans made war upon the Jews, Tiberias 
surrenderdd without waiting for a siege; 
on this account the Jews remained unmo- 
lested; and after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, this city became eminent for its 
academy, over which a succession of Jew- 
ish doctors presided until the fourth centu- 
ty. In the early ages of Christianity, Ti- 
berias was an episcopal see ; in the seventh 
century it was taken by the Saracens under 
the caliph Omar ; and though it passed into 
the hands of the Christians during the cru- 
sades, the Mahometans regained the pos- 
session of it toward the close of the four- 
teenth century. Widely scattered ruins of 
walls and other buildings, as well as frag- 
ments of columns, indicate the ancient ex- 
tent of Tiberias. The stone of these ruins 
is described by the Rev. William Jowett 





‘their days. 





as being “‘ very black, so that there is noth- 
ing about them of the splendor of antiquity 
—nothing but an air of mourning and des- 
olation. In this circumstance they differ 
so greatly from the magnificent antiquities 
of Egypt and Greece, as to leave the most 
sombre impression on the fancy ; they are 
perfectly funereal.” ae 

The modern town of Tiberias, which is 
delineated in our engraving, is, by the na- 
tives, called Tabaria, or Tabbareah ; it 0c. 
cupies part of the site of the ancient city, 
and is situated at a short distance to the 
east from the sea of Galilee. It is surroun- 
ded with walls and.towers, which at first 
view are very imposing; on a nearer ap- 
proach, however, their insignificance is ap- 
parent. A few cannon would put them 
down in an instant, though to an assault 
from the natives they would present, proba- 
bly, a very long and effectual resistance. 
One fourth of the space within the walls is 
stated by Dr. Richardson to be unoccupied 
by house or building; and many parts of 
the town are in a ruined and filthy condi- 
tion. ‘The population has been computed 
at one thousand five hundred or two thou- 
sand persons; eighty houses are occupied 
by Christians, and one hundred and fifty by 
Turks, but the largest portion (amounting 
to two hundred) is tenanted by Jews of all 
natious, who come here to spend the rest of 
On the north side of the town, 
not far from the lake, there is a Greek 
church, the architecture of which exhibits 
much of the character of those sacred edi- 
fices, which were erected by the Emperess 
Helena; it is said to occupy the identical 
spot on which stood the house of the apos- 
tle Peter, who, previouly to his becoming a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, had been a fisher- 
man on the lake. 

To the south of Tiberias, lie the cele- 
brated hot baths, the water of which con- 
tains a strong solution of muriate of soda, 
(common salt,) with a considerable inter- 
mixture of iron and sulphur; it emits a 





powerful sulphureous smell. A thermome- 
ter placed in different spots where the wa- 
ter gushes out, rose to the various heights 
of 131, 132, 138, and 139 degrees of Fah- 
renheit; in the bath, where it cools after 
standing some time, its temperature was 
110. A humble building is erected over 
the bath, containing mean apartments, on 
one side for men, on the other for women : 
it is much frequented, as a cure for almost 
every complaint, particularly by the Jews, 
who have a great veneration for a Roman 
sepulchre excavated in a cliff near the spot, 
which they imagine to be the tomb of Ja- 
cob. About a mile from the town, and ex- 
actly in front of the lake, is a chain of rocks, 
in which are distinctly seen cavities or grot- 
toes, that have resisted the ravages of time. 
These are uniformly represented to travel- 
lers as the places referred to in the gospel 
history, which were the resort of miserable 
and fierce demoniacs, upon one of whom 
Jesus Christ wrought a miraculous and in- 
stantaneous cure. (Matt. viii. 28; Mark 
v. 2,3; Luke viii. 37.) 

The sea of Galilee, which is seen in the 
back ground of our engraving, derives its 
name from its situation on the eastern bor- 
ders of the province of Galilee; it was an- 
ciently called the sea of Chinnereth, or 
Chinneroth (Numb. xxxiv. 11; Josh. xii. 
3,) from its vicinity toa town of that name. 
In 1 Mac. xi. 67, it is called the water of 
Gennesar, and in Luke v. 1, the lake of 
Gennesaret, from the neghboring land of 
that name. Its most common appellation 
is the sea of Tiberias, from the contiguous 
town of Tiberia, which has been described 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

This capacious lake is from twelve to 
fifteen miles in length, and from six to nine 
miles in breadth; along the shore its depth 
varies, and in some parts it may be sixty 
feet. ‘The water is perfectly fresh, and is 
used by the inhabitants of Tiberias to drink, 
and for every culinary purpose. The wa- 
ters of the northern part of this lake abound 
with delicious fish. It is remarkable that 
there is not a single boat of any description 


_on the sea of ‘Tiberias at present, although 


it is evident from the gospel history that it 
was much navigated in the time of Jesus 
Christ. The fish are caught partly by the 
fishermen going into the water up to their 
waists, and throwing in a hand-net, and part- 
ly with casting nets from the beach; the 
consequence is, that a very small quantity 
only is taken, in comparison of what might 
be obtained if boats were employed. This 
accounts for the circumstance of fish being 
so dear at Tiberias, as to be sold at the 
same price per pound as meat. Viewed 
from a height, the water looks, amid the 
surrounding mountains, like an immense 
reservoir ; and from the northern part be- 
ing covered with volcanic remains, it has 
been conjectured that this lake was at one 
period the crater of a volcano. It has been 
compared by travellers to Loch Lomond in 
Scotland ; and, like the lake of Winder- 
mere in Westmoreland, it is often greatly 
agitated by winds. A strong current marks 
the passage of. the Jordan through this 
lake; and when this is opposed by contra- 
winds, which blow here with the force of a 
hurricane from the southeast, sweeping into 
the lake from the mountains, a boisterous 
sea is instantly raised, which the small ves- 
sels of the country (such as were anciently 
in use) were ill qualified to resist. Such a 
tempest is described in Matt. viii. 24—26, 
which was miraculously calmed by Jesus 
Christ with a word. The broad and ex- 
tended surface of this lake, ‘‘ covering the 
bottom of a profound valley, surrounded by 
lofty and precipitous eminences, when add- 
ed to the impression under which every 
Christian pilgrim approaches, gives to it a 
character of unparalleled dignity.”-—Picto- 
rinl Illustrations of the Bible. 
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EMILY MARSH. 


CHAPTER THIRD, 








Helen was a little surprised when she 
saw the floor cloth spread, and preparations 
for dinner making in the pleasant back-par- 
lor. ‘Pray do not make any difference in 
your usual arrangements, on my account,” 
said she; ‘‘I am used to eating in the base- 
ment. My aunt would never have a table 
set in her elegant parlors.’’ 

“We never eat in the basement,” said 
Emily. ‘The room is small, and the 
stairs and passages dark and unpleasant. 
Besides, when summer comes, I shall give 
it to my servants for a little parlor.” 

“Well, I confess you have some queer 
notions for a professed economist. I should 
have expected that you would wish to save 
your furniture, and to save yourself trouble. 
I expected you would prefer to eat in the 
basement, as a matter of course.’’ 

““T see, coz, that you don’t understand 
me at all, yet,” said Emily. ‘I have no 
wish to save where it would infringe upon 
my own, or my husband’s real comfort. On 
the contrary, I am so fond of light, and a 
certain degree of elegance, that 1 wish to 
have them always about me. I wish my 
husband to associate cheerfulness and en- 
joyment with every idea of home. I save 
from mere show and superfluity, for the very 
purpose of securing this habitual comfort 
and elegance. To me it seems not merely 
uncomfortable but absolutely vulgar to get 
splendid furniture, altogether tco good to 
use, and cover it up, and shut up the rooms 
where it is stored, like an upholstery shop, 
while the master and mistress of the house, 
creep about from a dingy basement dining- 
room, to a far off nursery bedroom. The 
truth is, people should live according to 
their means ; alwayssomewhat within them. 
If I was a rich merchant’s wife, ] would 
live accordingly. If I was a poor mechan- 
ic’s wife, I would still try to make my little 
rooms pleasent and comfortable. I would 
economize where it was necessary, but never 
to the extent of living meanly in the pres- 
ent, for the sake of living grand] in the fu- 
ture time.” 

Dinner is ready, the cook, a neat respec- 
table looking woman, assisting the young 
girl to place it on the table. Only a small 
sirloin of beef and a dish of fried oysters, 
but the very best of their kind; and so well 
cooked, so beautifully brown, and crisp; so 
hot, and so nicely served ; with such white 
mealy, smoking potatoes, such well sugar- 
ed, jelly like cramberries, such tender beets, 
and such finely shaven cold-slaw; such a 
shining table-cloth, such bright forks, and 
such clear diamond drinking glasses and 
pitchers ; it was, to use Emily’s favorite 
expression, “‘quite comfortable.” Then the 
apple-fritters which came after, were so 
light and hot, and such a beautiful shade of 
color, and the sauce so delicately flavored, 
that they left no appetite at all for the nuts 
and raisins which had been placed upon the 
table extra, out of compliment to Emily ; 
and which was the only thing in which our 
young housekeeper had stepped aside from 
her ordinary course. 

Then Dr. Butler was so much at his ease ; 
so gentlemanly, and sensible, yet, withal so 
humorous and playful; the friend whom 
he brought with him accidentally, was so 
kindly received, and so pleased te find his 
plate ready warmed as if he had been ex- 
pected ; and Emily herself, was so full of 
arch pleasantry, without any lessening of 
feminine dignity ; that Helen for the first 
time began to feel as if she could forgive 
her cousin for rejecting the rich Mr. Find- 
lay; as if she had found a truer happiness, 
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and aricher life, and more real respecta- 
bility, in following the dictates of her own 
judgment and feelings, in her choice of a 
husband, and in her plan of life, than she 
could have done, had she acted upon the 
principles of mere worldly or fashionable 
calculation. 

The tea was of a piece with the dinner, 
and the evening was better than either to 
Helen, for she loved society, and the eve- 
ning brought four or five intelligent friends, 


no uncommon circumstance, as she after- | 


wards learned, and with singing and music, 
amusing anecdotes, and playful discussions, 
grave arguments, and judicious criticisms, 
showed her what social intercourse might 
become, where an intelligent, kind woman 
imparted her own spirit, putting every one 
at their ease, and drawing forth the agreea- 
ble or peculiar talents of each, 

Helen passed the night with her cousin ; 


and how did Emily appear at her early | 


breakfast? in a double wrapper, with a 
rumpled mob-cap? No, her hair was in 
perfect order, and her fine, dark, high 
necked calico fitted so nicely, and was so 
tastefully ruffled, and her little, plain white 
collar so neatly crimped, she appeared the 
very beau-ideal of pretty young wives and 
housekeepers. So her husband seemed to 
think, for it was plain as day-light that he 
regarded her with pride and admiration ; 
while he enjoyed everything she gave him 
with evident satisfaction. 

After breakfast, Dr. Butler spent an hour 
in his study, and then went out to make 
professional visits. Emily spent a couple of 
hours in dusting her parlors, putting her 
own room in order, giying directions to 
her cook, and a lesson in plain sewing and 
arithmetic to the little girl; and then she 
joined Helen by the fire with an old book, 
and a new magazine, which she was engag- 
ed in reading. 

“‘T wonder, coz,’’ said Helen, “‘ that now 
while you have leisure, you dont work aset 
of chairs and Jounges in worsted, to have 
them ready when you go into a larger house. 
There would be beauty and economy 
united.” 

** Precious little beauty, and no economy 
at all, to my way of thinking,” replied 
Emily. ‘It will probably be a long time 
before we change our house or mode of 
life. We are both satisfied with it as it is; 
and my husband will never attempt to gain 
practice by making a show which he cannot 
well afford. But apart from any thing of 
this kind, I am principled against working 
worsted.” 

“ Why so? you differ from all the world ; 
all the fashionable world. I wish you could 
see the crowds at Madame Piser’s shop of 
a morning. ‘‘ Madame Pizer, I want a 
dozen shades of this color;’? ‘‘ Madame 
Pizer, I want twenty shades of that ;” 
** Madame Pizer I'll pay your bill for pat- 
terns ;” I used to love to stand and watch 
them, they were all so eager and anxious 
about the shades.” 

“TI never see a wrought divan,” said 
Emily, ‘‘ but I think I see a piece of a la- 
dy’s mind worked into it. When I look 
round upon a set of chairs, I cannot help 
fancying what dull times husband and chil- 
dren must have had while they were in 
working ; how often they must have got a 
short answer; what long, stupid silences; 
what unsatisfied desires for cheerfulness and 
sociality; what shelves of unread books, 
what interesting conversations suppressed, 
what opportunities lost. While people are 
working worsted, they are under a perfect 
tyranny of shades and stitches, they can 
neither think nor converse. If I am ever 
sent to the State Prison, I will commence 
worsted working, but not till then.” 

“Yet you spend, or used to spend a good 
deal of time in drawing.” 

“That is a different thing. Fancy, 
taste, observation of nature, are gratified 
and cultivated; and real beauty is produc- 
ed; yet the materials are nothing, in point 
of expense. Pin making is not more pure- 
ly mechanical, than worsted work. I would 
not object to a pair of slippers for a friend, 
done in odd moments when one could do 
nothing else to advantage ; but I shall never 
do even this.” 

We have described a day in the life of 
our young housekeeper, and we have writ- 
ten down some of her notions. Emily was 
happy, as she deserved to be, for both she 
and her husband were pious, as well as 
moderate and sensible. Notausterely pious, 
but cheerfully so. So far from repressing 
taste and imagination, Emily thought they 





| ficulty. 


were faculties kindly intended by Provi- 
dence to beautify and adorn our mortal 
state, and she felt no compunction in stocp- 


| ing to gather every flower that grew beside 
| her path. 


But no one can insure perpetual 
prosperity and happiness in this life. This 
young couple had calculated well, and yet, 
the end of the first eighteen months of their 
married life found them in trouble and dif- 
In this state, we will take a glance 
at them in our next chapter. S. S. A. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE FAMILY HORSE. 


To this day, a fine grey horse always re- 
minds me of “ Pomp,” the horse we had, 
when I was a child. He was one of the 
noblest of that noble race of animals, and, 
although as gentle as a kitten, he was also 
as full of motion and spirit. The boys 
used sometimes to chase him over the or- 
chard, for an hour, without being able to 
catch him, and he would use his heels so 
dexterously, in the race, that it was danger- 
ous to approach very near him. When 
they were quite exhausted, they would go 
and tell Madame, as my grandmother was 
always called, of their trouble, and she had 
only to go into the orchard and call the 
horse, in her gentle, clear voice, and he 
would come up to her and crop, from her 
had, the clover heads, which she pulled for 
him. Then one of the boys could go up, 
and put the halter on, without any diffi- 
culty. 

Pomp was quite a young horse, when my 
father first bought him, ind he had been 
ridden under the saddle, but very little. A 
lady had never mounted his back, and it 
was thought quite doubtful whether he 
would submit to such control, but, finally, 
my father proposed to Anna that she should 
break him to a side-saddle. Sister Anna 
was not much older than I, but she was 
very fond of riding on horseback, and never, 
in the least, afraid. Pomp was to receive 
his first lesson after breakfast, the next 
morning, and, as the man brought him 
round to the door, we children scrambled 
on the horse block to see how Anna and 
the horse would agree. Verily I believe 


of a circus, with more curiosity and inter- 
est, than we did our sister, as she mounted 
Pomp’s back, and first started him upon a 
walk. He pranced and jumped at first, but 
his rider persevered, and with the curb-rein 
and whip, succeeded in making him quite 
docile and obedient to her wishes. Many 
a good ride they had together, after that, 
and Pomp very seldom gave any trouble; 
but once, I well remember, he performed a 
feat which amused us all very much. We 
were taking a drive, and Anna was acting 
as escort and out-rider. A mile or two 
from home we passed a tavern, opposite to 
which, on the other side of the road, was 
the barn. It stood with its side on the 
street, and a door at each end. Pomp sud- 
denly bolted from the road, and, before 
Anna had time to use her authority, ran 
into the stable door which was standing 
open. We stopped, watching the door and 
expecting, every moment, to see the horse 
and rider backing out, when, to our sur- 
prise, they suddenly issued from the door 
at the farther’ end of the barn, on a fast 
trot, for my sister nad hurried her wilful 
subject through the stable, instead of mak- 
ing him go back as hecame. Tomy child- 
ish imagination, this appeared a wonderful 
feat, and some pride of my sister arose, 
when some gentlemen, who had been watch- 
ing her from the tavern porch, exclaimed, 
“‘ that was well done !” 

But poor Pomp! How sad we all were 
at his dreadful end. One winter’s evening, 
the little family circle was startled by a 
strange glare which we saw shoot up, sud- 
denly, without the parlor windows, and, on 
running out to discover the cause, we found 
the barn on fire, and the snow and ice, 
which covered, the ground, sparkling most 
brilliantly in the light of the flames, The 














that no children ever watched the wonders 





servants and neighbors were on the spot, in 
a moment, and were throwing on pails-full 
of water, for the old fire-engine, which be- 
longed to the town, had long ago gone to 
ruin. The fire, however, had gained too 
much power, and they could only try to 
save the contents. ‘The. cow was brought 
out, the carriage and wagons, but we could 
see nothing of our favorite horse. My 
mother felt doubly anxious, as her husband 
was absent from home; and, finally, she 
sent William to beg them to get Pomp out 
of the stable; the little boy came back, al- 
most in tears, and said that every way had 
been tried in vain, for the horse could not 
be made to move, and seemed in a panic of 
terror. Nothing could exceed the distress 
of the younger part of the family, as the fire 
still raged on, burning lower and lower, and 
we felt that the poor animal was suffering 
so much in the cruel flames. Most fortu- 
nately, the wind was in such a direction 
that the flames instead of being carried to- 
ward the house, were blown over the broad 
meadow, and so put us out of danger. I 
could not sleep that night, but often crept 
from my little bed, and stole to the window 
where I could see the ruined barn with the 
blackened timbers, and the coles still burn- 
ing and glimmering, faintly, in the dark 
night. 

The next morning our father returned, 
and was so happy to find his: family and 
house saved from the fire, that he did not 
mourn over the death of Pomp, half as much 
as we expected. He said to my mother, 
however, that he was astonished that none 
of the neighbors should have known enough 
to blind the horse’s eyes and lead him out, 
for it could, probably, have been done, 
without any difficulty. 

Pomp’s place was not immediately sup- 
plied by another, but Kate and her colt 
were brought home from the mountain farm, 
where they had been kept several months. 
The colt had been given to my brother, 
and as it was born on the fourth of July, he 
called him Independence; very indepen- 
dent he was, too, and so unruly that we 
used to lock him up in the stable at home, 
and not allow him to follow the carriage. 
Independence was a beautiful animal, and 
my little brother thought he had a fortune 
in him, but, suddenly he died, and no one 
knew the cause. My mother dreaded to 
see his young master return from school, 
for she could not bear to tell him of his loss, 
the greatest which his young experience 
had ever known. The manner in which he 
received the intelligence, however, was a 
complete specimen of his sunny character. 
He stood, for one moment, unable to under- 
stand, fully, so unexpected a loss, and then, 
hardly able to keep back the tears, he said, 
‘* Well, mother, no matter, now we can 
have some veal, and you have been wanting 
some a good while.” 

His good natured mistake made us all 
laugh, very much, and the new kind of veal 
was long a matter of joke, among the chil- 
dren of the family. M. L. 
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A MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 
‘BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“ First our flowers die—and then, 

Our hopes, and they our fears, and when 
These are dead the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust—and we die too.” 


I was very young, scarcely beyond the 
verge of infancy, the last and most helpless 
of three little girls who were gathered around 
my poor mother’s death bed. When I look 
on the chain of my varied existence—that 
woof of gold and iron woven so strangely 
together—the remembrance of that young 
being who perished so early from the bosom 
of her family, forms the first link which 
ever gives forth a thrill of funeral music 
when my heart turns to it—music which 
becomes more deep-toned and solemn as 
that chain is strengthened by thought, and 
bound together by the events of successive 
years. The first human being that I can 
remember was my invalid mother, moving 
languidly about her home, with the pale- 
ness of disease sitting on her beautiful fea- 
tures, and a deep crimson spot burning with 
painful brightness in either cheek. I re- 
member that her step became unsteady, and 
her face fainter and more gentle day by day, 
till at last she sunk to her bed, and we 
were called upon to witness her spirit go 























forth to the presence of Jehovah. They 
took me to her couch, and told me to look 
upon my mother before she died. Their 
words had no meaning to me then, but the 
whisper in which they were spoken thrilled 
painfully through my infant heart, and I felt 
that something very terrible was about to 
happen. Pale, troubled faces were around 
that death-pillow—stern men, with sad 


heavy eyes—women overwhelmed with tears } 


and sympathy, and children, that huddled 
together shuddering and weeping, they 
knew not wherefore. Filled with wonder 
and awe, I crept to my mother, and bury- 
ing my brow in the mass of rich brown hair 
that floated over her pillow, heavy with the 
damp of death, but still lustrous in spite of 
disease, I trembled and sobbed without 
knowing why, save that all around me was 
full of griefand lamentation. She murmur. 
ed and placed her pale hands on my head. 
My little heart swelled, and I Jay motion- 
less and filled with awe. Her lips moved, 
and a voice tremulous and very low, came 
faintly over them. Those words, broken 
and sweet as they were, left the first dear 
impression that ever remained on my mem- 
ory, “‘ Lead her not into temptation, but de- 
liver her from evil.’ This was my moth. 
er’s last prayer! In that imperfect sen- 
tence, her gentle voice went out forever. 
Young as I was, that prayer had entered 
my heart with a solemn strength. I raised 
my head from its beautiful resting place, 
and gazed awe-stricken upon the face of 
my mother. Oh, how an hour had chang- 
ed it!) The crimson flush was quenched 
on her cheeks, a moisture lay on her fore- 
head, and the grey mysterious shadows of 
death were stealing over each thin feature, 
yet her lips still moved, and her deep blue 
eyes were bent on me, surcharged with spir- 
itual brightness, as if they would have left 
one of their vivid, unearthly rays, as the 
seal of her death-bed covenant. Slowly as 
the sunbeams, pale at nightfall from the 


leaves of a flower, went out the star-like P 


fire of those eyes, a mist came over them, 
softly as the dews of night-fall upon that 
flower, and she was dead.- Even then | 
knew not the meaning of the solemn change 
I had witnessed, but when they bore me 


forth from my mother's death-bed, my heart J 


was filled with misgiving. 

All were overwhelmed with the weight of 
their sorrow, and I was permitted to wan- 
der around my desolated home unchecked 
and unforgotten. I stood wondering by as 
they shrouded my mother, and smoothed 
the long hair over her pale forehead. Si- 
lently I watched them spread the winding 
sheet, and fold those small pale hands over 
her bosom, but when they closed the blinds 
and went forth, my little heart swelled with 
a sense of unkindness in shutting out the 
sunshine, and the sweet summer air which 
had so often éalled a smile to her pale lips, 
when it came on her bed, fragrant from the 
rose thickets and the white clover field 
which lay beneath the windows they had 
so cruelly darkened. The gloom of that 
death-chamber made me very sorrowful, 
but I went to the bed, turned down the 
linen, and laid my hand caressingly on the 
pale face which lay so white and motion- 
less in the dim light. It was cold as ice. 
I drew back affrighted, and stealing from 
the room, sat down alone, wondering and 
full of dread. 

They buried her beneath a lofty tree on 
the high bank of a river.. A waterfall 


raises an eternal anthem near it, and the 
sunset flings its last golden shadows among | 


the long grass that shelters her. I remem- 
ber it all—the grave with its newly broken 
sod—the coffin placed on the brink. The 
clergyman with his black surplice sweep- 
ing the earth, and the concourse of neigh- 


bors gathered around the grave, each lift- 


ing his hat reverently as the solemn hymn 
swelled on the air, answered by the lofty 
anthem surging up from the waterfall, and 
the breeze rustling through the dense 
boughs of that gloomy tree. Then came 


the grating of the coffin, as it was lowered | 


into its narrow bed, the dull, hollow sound 
of falling earth, and these most solemn 
words of ‘‘dust to dust, and ashes to 
ashes.” ; 


With mournful distinctness were allthese © 


things impressed on my young mind, but 


my mother’s last prayer is written more for- | 


cibly than all, in characters that but deep- 
en with maturity. Ithas lingered about my 
heart a blessing and a safe-guard, pervading 
it with a music that cannot die. Many 
times when the heedlessness of youth would 
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have led me into error, has that sweet voice, 
now hushed forever, intermingled with my 
thoughts, and, like the rosy link of a fairy 
chain, drawn me from my purpose. Oft, 
when my brow has been wreathed with 
flowers for the festival, when my cheek has 
peen flushed, and my eyes have sparkled 
with anticipated pleasure, have I caught 





| Spring cannot come without awakening 

this gardening passion, any more than it 
| can avoid bringing out leaves and flowers. 
The freshness with which the soil turns up, 
the green buds peeping from earth and tree, 
the very feelings of the air, all prompt to an 
enthusiastic use of spades and rakes, trow- 


| 


the reflection of those eyes in the mirror, 
and the thought of the look which rested 
upon me when mother died—that broken | 
supplication to heaven hascome back to my | 
memory, the clustering roses have been torn | 
from my head; sad and gentle memories have 

drank the unnatural glow from my cheeks, 

and my thoughts have been carried back to 

my lost parent, and from her up to the heav- 

en she inhabits. The festival and all its 

attractions, have been lost in gentle reflec- 

tions, and I have been ‘delivered from 

temptation.” Again, when the sparkling 

wine-cup has almost bathed my lips, amid 

merriment, and smiles, and music, has the 

last sad prayer of my mother seemed to min- 
gle with its ruby contents, and I have put 
away the goblet, that 1 might not be ‘‘ led 

into temptation.” When my hand has rest- 
ed in that of the dishonorable, and trembled 
to the touch of him who says in his heart 
there is no God, as that voice seemed to 
> flow with its luring accents, I have listened 
toit, and fled as from the serpent of my 
native forest. 

Again and again, when the throbbings of 
ambition have almost filled my soul, and 
the praises of my fellow men have become 
a precious incense, the still small voice of 
my mother’s prayer has trembled over each 
heartstring, and kindled it to a more healthy 
music ; in infancy, youth and womanhood, 
that prayer has been to me a holy remem- 
brance—a sweet thought full of melody, not 
the less beautiful that there is sadness in it. 








Descriptive. 


GARDENING. 
One of the first pleasures which the spring 
brings to a boy, is that of gardening. It 
comes as soon, and often sooner, than birds’ 
nesting itself; and, while it is quite as ab- 
sorbing for a time, has the reputation of not 
being so cruel. I suppose the division and 
subdivision of worms which necessarily 
takes place, is not regarded in that light by 
the tender-hearted denouncers of birds’ 
nesting; or possibly they may have come 
to the same conclusion, as a very clever 
young Irish lady of my acquaintance, who, 
being told that on a worm being cut into 
| two, each part soon became a perfect worm, 
remarked that ‘‘it must then be rather an 
advantage to a worm to be cut in two than 
otherwise.” But, leaving this delicate 
question to the philosophers, let us devote 
our attention to the delights of a boy’s gar- 
den. For what little boy has not a garden 
that he loves, and digs in, and turns over a 
thousand times in spring, and neglects all 
the rest of the year? Yes, it is a spring 
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passion. When the fine days of February 
or March comes out, out comes too the 
gardener. Old potato-tops, bean and pea- 
straw, and a variety of dry remains of last 
year’s crop are gathered together and piled 
into a heap, and set on fire, and the moment 
the boys see the thick column of smoke ris- 
ing up, they come too, and make a great 
glorification over it. They seize on 
Thomas’s fork, and pile on more stuff, and 
stand round and shout and admire, and get 
their mouths and eyes full of smoke as the 
wind suddenly whiffs round; and think it 
» all very grand and delightful. Old Thomas 
| thinks that the matter being taken out of 
his hands, he may as well proceed with his 
digging, and suddenly he is’seen with spade 
and rake beginning to turn up the fresh soil 
to sow his early peas, or stick in some bro- 
coli or cauliflowers, or something or other. 
And as suddenly the lads are seized with a 
| fit of digging too. There is a great run- 
' ning and rummaging amongst heaps of lum- 
) ber and things thrown by in the garden- 
house, and out come sundry little spades 
_ and rakes ; a desperate digging and raking 
_ begins in a corner of the garden known to 
the lads by the interesting name of “ our 
gardens,” or more commonly in its separate 
beds by the terms of ‘‘my garden,” and 
» “my garden.” A certain little wheel-bar- 
row is heard proceeding thither by very 
é distinct whistlings and jinglings‘of the axle, 
which wants a touch of oil after its winter 
Test, or more properly, rust. 





































































| els and setting sticks. 
_ er garden, which truly, since last summer, 
| fork, that the roots and bulbs may not be 
| out of the earth altogether, because they 


| Mations of recognition as they perceive 
| what each and everything is. 


As Thomas gets 
into the flower-borders, the lads are taken 
with a sympathetic affection for their flow- 


has exhibited a forlorn enough appearance. 
It is carefully dug with a little three-tined 


injured, and yet every root and bulb in turn 
is laid as bare to the eye as if it was taken 


want to ascertain exactly what every thing 
is, and loud and sympathetic are the excla- 


1t is found 
that some are dead, and some decayed ; 
this rose-bush, and that wall-flower, and the 
snapdragon, and the very bush of southern- 
wood, have most mysteriously disappeared. 
There is, in fact, a vast emptiness and des- 
olation in the land, which is by some means 
to be filled up again. It is really wonderful 
what can have become of all these violets, 





primroses, and oxlips which were gathered 
last spring from the woods and hedges, and 
brought hither; and where those hen and 
chicken daisies are gone to. The loss must 
be repaired by some means, and the most 
obvious means are to goto Thomas. So 
Thomas soon finds himself closely beset, 
and the things in his barrow which stands 
close beside him, are undergoing a close 
examination, and “‘ Thomas, I may have 
this, mayn’t I? and this, mayn’t I? and 
this—and this?’ comes thick and fast 
upon him; and as he passes a lily-root, or 
a crocus-root, there is a very earnest peti- 
‘tion for a little of it, and a slip from this 
shrub, and a sucker from that, are prompt- 
ly sued for. ‘Thomas finds himself rather 
bothered, but the only means of obtaining 
peace is to yield and be liberal, and there- 
upon there is a great triumphing and thank- 
ing, and very soon the little gardens are re- 
stored to that miscellaneous fullness and 
chaotic order which belong to that species 
of garden, which is dug to-day, dug to- 
morrow, and dug the next day, and every 
root and plant is transplanted at least once 
or twice a week.— Boys’ Country Book. 








Morality. 


SCENE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY 





MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


During the contest between Great Britain 
and the United States, which is called the 
Revolutionary war, our army endured many 
hardships, especially in the severe winter 
with which the year 1779 closed, and that of 
1780 began. They were then stationed at 
Morristown, in New Jersey. 

I once knew a soldier of the Revolution. 
His head was white as if covered with 
snow. He filled a respectable rank in so- 
ciety, and was beloved for kindness of heart 
and piety. He was gratified that I asked 
him for tales of other days; and he told me 
the following story of the winter at Morris- 
town. 

‘* Early in the month of November, 1779, 
(said he,) our army, under General Wash- 
ington, left the vicinity of Hudson river, 
and the White Plains, to go into winter 
quarters. Snow had already fallen, so that 
we had the prospect of a dreary season. 
The roads were in a most uncomfortable 
state, from rains and melting snows, and 
we marched four days with feet and limbs 
continually wet and cold. We reached 
Morristown, weary and way-worn, and were 
permitted, the first night, to sleep in the 
houses and barns of the inhabitants. 

The next morning, early, we were order- 
ed two miles northward, to a thick dark 
forest, to cut down trees, and build huts, to 
shelter us during the winter. Almost every 
day, snow fell, and the cold was extreme. 
We slept on the frozen ground, wrapped in 
a single blanket. We worked very hard to 
complete our hovels of Jogs. In about a 
week, they were ready to admit their ten- 
ants. We took possession of those rude 
dark cabins, with more joy than a king en- 
ters his palace, for we better knew the value 
of shelter from a storm. 

We now hoped to pass in quietness the 








dreary months, till spring should call us 








forth to the service of our country. But | 
greater trials awaited us. Ere long, provi- 

sions began to fail. The severe cold had 

frozen, much earlier than usual, the waters 

of the Hudson and Delaware, so that no 

supplies could arrive by boats. New Jer- 

sey was not able, for any length of time, to 

provide from her own resources, for such a 

multitude. Our daily allowance of food 

was reduced to one half, then to one quar- 

ter. Only four ounces of bread, and four 

of meat, were served to each man for twen- 

ty-four hours. The cravingsof hunger were 

intense. Still the afflicting scarcity grew 

more severe. ‘This scanty pittance was at 

length dealt out only once in two days. 

But the suffering was borne with astonish- 

ing patience. The half-famished soldiers 
sustained themselves with the love of their 

country, and the hope of better times. 

Some even strove, by amusing and playful 
conversation, to keep up the spirits of their 
comrades. Yet a deeper trial was ‘reserved 
for us. Four bitter winter days and nights 
not a morsel of food was given out. None 
could be procured. The strongest became 
weak, and the voice of the more feeble grew 
so faint, as scarcely to be audible. But 
there was no murmuring. We felt it was 
the poverty of our beloved country that we 
were sharing, and believed that, in God’s 
good time, relief would come. 


days, some wheat was obtained. One gill 
of raw wheat was the portion of each sol- 
dier. We hastened to boil and eat, it— 
drinking also the water in which it had been 
boiled. 

While we were devouring this food, a 
gun was heard withinthe encampment. A 
Jean, miserable dog had wandered thither. 
The poor animal was immediately shot, and 
cooked for some of the officers, who were 
so reduced by famine, as to be thankful for 
such a repast. Another fast of four day's 
ensued, rendered more painful by extreme 
cold, which threatened to turn everything 
into ice. 

On the fifth morning, before the sun 
arose, a majestic man was seen, with the 
bridle of his horse around his arm. He 
stopped at the door of every hut. He af- 
fectionately asked each soldier how he 
fared. ItwasyWashington. Tears escaped 
from his eyes at the sight of our sorrows. 
Only the night before, had he learned their 
full extent. Ere the dawn, he hastened, 
notwithstanding the terrible cold, to visit 
us. His countenance and words revealed 
the deepest sympathy. At the sight of his 
distress, many cheerful voices exclaim, 
“General, we do not complain. We are 
ready to defend our country whenever you 
call us to the field.” This patience and 
patriotism affected Washington still more 
keenly. He could scarcely command his 
voice, as he thanked and blessed them. He 
assured them that if it were in the power of 
man, relief should be sent them before the 
close of the day. 

A little past noon, the steward’s call was 
heard throughout the camp. We rushed to 
the spot. To each of us was weighed out 
four ounces of beef, as free from bone as 
possible. Overcome by the fierceness ot 
appetite, some swallowed it raw as soon as 
it reached their hands. On the following 
day we received four ounces of bread, and 
much in the same manner our food contin- 
ued to be regular, though scantily distribut- 
ed, until winter was past, and spring recall- 
ed to us other trials and perils. Yet scar- 
city of provisions was not the only cause of 
our suffering at Morristown. The cold 
was severe, and our clothing old and insuf- 
ficient. Snow for a long time covered the 
ground, to the depth of three and four feet. 
During more than six weeks not the least 
thawing was perceived, even in the noon- 
day sun. No water could be obtained by 
the soldiers, but melted ice and snow; they 
were generally destitute of shoes, so that 
the guard when they were on duty, might 
be tracked by the blood from their feet, 
reddening their path of snow. But every 
hardship was bravely endured, for the sake 
of the love we bore our country. Looking 
with hope to her independence, we took 


parent—and suffered hunger, and cold, and 
nakedness, and the want of all things, with- 
out repining.” 

Here the aged man finished his story. 
And when I reflected how many young peo- 
ple there are, who have been always pro- 
vided with food, warm clothing, and acom- 
fortable shelter, and yet are little thankful 





After this dreadful abstinence of four’ 


part in her hard lot, like children with a 





for such favors, perhaps, sometimes, discon- 
tented ; I thought it might be well for them 
to hear how nobly great sufferings were en- 
dured by men of other times, who loved 
their country. 





Nursery. 
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LOUISA. 


Louisa was a good little girl, and loved 
her Sabbath School and her teacher; and 
besides she used to pray and read the Bible, 
and took great pleasure in hearing the gos- 
pel preached. Louisa used to pray not 
only for herself, but for others, especially 
for her minister, and her poor father, who 
had gone far away, she knew not where. 
Her mother was dead, and she lived with a 
pious aunt, and an aged grandmother. So 
you see my dear little readers, she had no 
mother to pray for her; and just think, 
perhaps your dear mother may die, and then 
you will feel very lonely. But if you pray 
to the Lord he will help you; for when fa- 
ther and mother forsake you the Lord will 
take you up. But you ask, did she not 
pray for her aunt and grandmother also. 
O yes, for her aunt was very kind to her, 
and Louisa felt very grateful, as all good 
little children do to their friends who are 
kind to them. On one occasion she went 
to stay all night with another aunt of her’s, 
and when she came to go to rest with her 
little cousins, she knelt down to pray, but 
her aunt did not know what it meant, for 
she had not taught her children to pray. 
So she tried to get little Louisa to neglect 
her prayers and go to bed; but she said the 
Lord would not love her if she neglected to 
pray. Now did she not do right, for the 
Lord sees us wherever we are, at home or 
abroad; and we should confess the Saviour 
every where, and on all occasions. Loui- 
sa’s grandmother was taken sick, and al- 
though she was old and sometimes fretful, 
yet she did not get out of patience with her, 
but tried to make her comfortable and hap- 
py, and she would stay with her in her 
room, hour after hour, instead of playing 
all the time ; for she said, my grandmother 
is old and she feels’ lonesome, and besides 
she may want something, and if she does, I 
can run and get it for her. There are 
some little children who do not respect the 
aged; now this is very wicked, and such 
children if they live to be old cannot blame 
any one if they are not respected and are 
left to themselves, nobody caring for them. 
I hope my little readers will remember this, 
and always be kind and obliging to the 
aged. Louisa was sitting one day by her 
grandmother, nobody else being in the 
room ; so after thinking a great while, she 
ventured to speak; she said, ‘‘Grandmother, 
do you feel prepared to die?”” Her grand- 
mother said, “‘ Why, child, what makes you 
ask such a question?’ ‘‘ Why,” said she, 
** my teacher told me that all who are pre- 
pared when they die, go to heaven, and I 
want you to be prepared that you may go 
to heaven.” Her grandmother died soon 
after that, and although Louisa felt very 
bad when she saw her buried’im the ground, 
yet she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
she had been kind to her while she lived, 
and had told her about heaven. Now I 
hope Louisa continues to pray and to be 
good, and if she sees her name in the pa- 
per, that it will not make her vain, but 
rather may it stimulate her to preserve a 
good name, which is better than gold, so 
that after she has done with this world, she 
may go to heaven also. And my little read- 
ers, you must all be good children, and then 
the Lord and all good people will love you. 


S. S. Messenger. 


NEGLECTED NEW TESTAMENT. 


' The following account, copied from the 
“Quarterly of the Foreign Evangelical So- 














ciety,” may serve to illustrate these words 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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of Scripture, “Cast thy bread on the wa- 
ters; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 

“In a small town in the eastern part of 
France, three or four years ago, a shop- 
keeper bought of a colporteur, employed by 
our society, a New Testament. But he 
was not a lover of God’s word, and did not 
read the book he had purchased, and it was 
forgotten in a corner of his house. Sever- 
al months had elapsed, when a sister of his, 
who lived in a village in the district of 
B , came to see him. She found the 
Testament covered with dust, opened it, 
and asked her brother, ‘“‘ What book is 
this?” 

“It is a book I bought of a colporteur, 
but I don’t read it.” ' 

‘* But it is the New Testament,” she re- 
plied. 2 

*“‘ Yes,” he answered, “‘ but it is a protes- 
tant book, and I don’t care for it.” 

“Well,” said the sister, “if you don’t 
care for it, give it to me, I will carry it 
home, and read it very willingly.” 

“The woman took the book, she read it, 
and became converted, without having heard 
or known any servant of Christ. Soon af- 
ter this, her husband and her own son were 
brought to the knowledge of the salvation 
that is in Jesus Christ. Their conversion 
was followed by that of a cousin of theirs, 
and lastly, by that of the very man who had 
purchased the word of God, and despised 
it, for himself. All the Christians are now 
bearing their cross faithfully, and may be 
considered as the first fruits of their coun- 
try for Christ.” 











Editorial. 
MORE PARABLES. 

Jesus said the kingdom of God was as a man 
who put seed into his ground, and it sprung up 
and grew, but he knew not how. He could not 
see it when it grew, though he watched it ; and 
he could not tell why the seed, being put in the 
ground, should grow up and bring forth fruits of 
its own kind, Yet he saw that it did grow, first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full 
corn in the ear. 

By the kingdom of heaven, he meant religion 
in the heart. The seed is planted in the heart, 
by the knowledge of God’s word. The minis- 
ter, the parent, and the Sabbath School teacher 
can plant the seed; but none of them can see it 
grow, or tell how it grows. Yet they can see 
the change it makes in the person. This change 
appears first like the blade of wheat, as it grows 
up. It is thrifty and growing, and looks beau- 
tiful, but has no fruit. This is like the young 
convert. But when the wheat has grown up, 
with a strong stalk, it produces the ear, which 
grows out of the top. This is the established 
Christian. But, after this, when the wheat in 
the ear, is full and ripe, the stalk becomes yel- 
low and dry, and the ear or head hangs down. 
This is the ripe Christian, whose humility is 
represented by the head of ripe wheat that hangs 
down, and whose deadness to the world is rep- 
resented by the dry stalks. 

THE WHEAT AND TARES. 


Again, Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was 
like a man sowing good seed in his field. But, 
in the night his enemy came and sowed tares, 
which were a kind of false grain, that appeared 
very much like wheat, but whose fruit was hurt- 
ful. But when the wheat came up, the tares ap- 
peared also. Then his men came and told him 
of it, and he said some enemy had done it. 
Then they asked him if they should not go and 
pull up the tares. But the man said no: for he 
was afraid they would pull up the wheat too. 
They must jg both grow together till the har- 
vest, then he would gather out the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn them; but the 
wheat he would put in his barn. 

* “his parable he afterwards explained to his 
disciples, as he had done the parable of the 
Sower. He said he himself was the person who 
sowed the good seed, (which lie still does by his 
ministers.) The field is the world. The good 
seed are pious people, whom he calls the chil- 
dren of the kingdom. The tares are the wicked— 
those whose hearts are not turned to God. The 
enemy that sowed them is the Evil One. The 
reapers are the angels. In the end of the world, 
Christ will send out his angels to gather all the 
wicked out from among his people; and he will 
cast them into hell, which he calls a furnace of 





| fire. ‘Then his own people, who loved and serv- 


ed him in this world, shall shine forth like the 
sun in glory. 
THE MUSTARD SEED. ° 

In another parable, Jesus said the kingdom of 
heaven was like a grain of mustard seed, which 
is very small indeed, less than any other seed. 
But, when it was sown in the field, it came up 
and grew till it became a tree, and the birds 
came and sat in its branches. The mustard in 
this country is a plant, that lives but one year; 
but in that country, it lived several years, and 
grew to the size of a small apple tree. So it is 
with the church of Christ. It was at first very 
small, At first, it was made up of a few poor, 
despised and persecuted people, but very soon it 
began to grow, and to extend, like the spreading 
branches of a tree, till in a few years, it spread 
through the Roman empire, and even beyond. 
It is still spreading wide its branches, and it is 
yet to fill the whole world. 

But this parable shows, likewise, how the 
kingdom of God is set up in the heart. When 
God puts his grace into our hearts, it is very 
small at first, like a very small seed. But then 
it grows, and keeps increasing, till it fills the 
heart, and all the faculties of the mind are 
brought under its influence, like the branches of 
a tree, to bring forth fruit to God. 


LEAVEN, 


By another parable, Jesus showed how the 
thing taught in the last is done. He said the 
kingdom of heaven was like leaven or yeast, 
which a woman took and hid in some meal, and 
it leavened or raised the whole. When it was 
first put in, it was so little that it could not be 
seen. It was hid inthe meal. But it began to 
work, and it made leaven of the meal that was 
round it, and that worked, and made leaven of 
what was next to it; and so it went on increas- 
ing, till the whole was leavened. So, in the be- 
ginning, when Christianity was set up, it was so 
small as to be hid. There were only a few poor 
people, as we said before. But every one that 
believed in Christ told every one he saw about 
him ; and others were persuaded, and believed 
on him; and so the leaven spread, and it is still 
spreading, and will spread, till it brings all the 
world under itsinfluence. But this parable also 
teaches how religion is formed in the heart. 
First, there is a very little grace there, like 
leaven that is hid in meal; while there is much 
remaining sin. But the leaven works, and 
brings all the feelings of the heart, and all the 
faculties of the mind gradually under its influ- 
ence. This shows that religion is something 
that grows in the heart, and is always making 
us better. 

THE HID TREASURE. 


Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was like 
treasure hid in a field, which a man found; and 
he thought so much of it, that he sold every 
thing he had to buy the field. Christ is like 
this hid treasure. When any one discovers 
what a lost sinner he is, and sees what a com- 
plete Saviour Jesus is, he esteems him above 
every thing else ; and he is willing to give upall 
things beside, if he can but have an interest in 
Christ. This is the greatest of all treasures. 

THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 

Again, Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was 
like a merchant man seeking goodly pearls, 
and when he had found one pearl of great price, 
he sold all he had and bought it. True reli- 
gion is the Pearl of Great Price. When a per- 
son has sought in vain the world over for hap- 
piness, when he discovers what there is in the 
religion of Jesus Christ, he is willing to give up 
every thing else for that. Paul was a learned 
man; and he might have been a great man in 
his nation; but he said he counted all things 
but loss, that he might win Christ. So, if you 
seek this Pearl of Great Price, in your youth, 
you will esteem everything else as nothing, in 
comparison with it. 

THE NET. 


Once more, Jesus said the kingdom of heav- 
en was like a net, which the fishermen cast into 
the sea, which gathered fish of every kind; and 
when it was full, he drew it to the shore, and 
gathered the good into vessels, and cast the bad 
away. So the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a great 
net, which he casts into the earth, and it gath- 
ers some, both bad and good. Many people 
hear the gospel; without being affected by it; 
and some join the church, who have never been 
born again. But, in the end of the world, 
Christ will send his angels to gather all the 





wicked out from among his people; and he will 
cast them into hell, which he calls a furnace of 
fire. N. 








Variety. 








THE BLIND MAN THAT COULD SEE. 


“ As I was walking in the street one day I was 
struck by seeing an old man who, besides being 
infirm, seemed poor. He was led bya little dog, 
as if he was blindtoo. I felt a wish to speak to 
him, and to give him some relief. When I be- 
gan to pity, and to try to comfort him under the 
loss of his sight, he at once stopped me by say- 
ing, “ You need not pity me, sir, on this account; 
for till I became blind I never could see.” 

* Although I at once knew what he meant by 
these simple and striking words, I still wished 
to hear from his own lips how he felt as he spoke 
them. I then asked him to explain what he 
meant. He gave a deep sigh, and then spoke 
much in these words:—“In the ways of folly, 
carelessness, and sin, I passed, sir, more than 
seventy years; I lived without God, without 
Christ, without hope in the world. This world 
was my rest; here was my all; and though I 
saw many around me dying, I took no alarm; 
their death did not remind me of my own, At 
length God,took away my sight. I now began 
to think, to repent of sin; and by the hearing of 
the gospel, through the Spirit’s blessing, I was 
led to a thorough change of heart. Oh! what 
have I seen, since I became blind, of myself, of 
God, of Christ, of this world, and of the next! 
Blessed be God, instead of repining at my 
blindness, I do praise him for it, and shall have 
reason to do so for ever and ever. This, sir, is 
what I meant by saying, “ Till I became blind I 
never could see.” 

May those who read his words be led to cry, 
as David did, “Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Ps. 
cxix. 19, “Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the 
sleep of death,” Ps, xiii. 3.— Youth’s Friend. 


IDOL MAKERS. 


We are often told to pray for poor idol ma- 
kers and idol worshippers, that they may soon 
be blessed with the knowledge of the true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent to be the 
Saviour of mankind. 

Now, there is no danger of the young, in our 
country, falling down to wooden images, and 
saying to them, “Deliver us, for ye are our 
gods ;” yet even to them must be addressed the 
words, * Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” Any thing is an idol, which we love 
more than God. ‘I'he covetous man is an idola- 
ter, because he loves his money more than God ; 
and we are told of some “ whose God is their 
belly, and whose glory is their shame, and who 
mind earthly things.” Some young people 
make idols of themselves ; they are vain of their 
healthy bodies, or their fine clothes, or their bet- 
ter knowledge ; but let them remember that such 
idolatry shows the evil of their hearts, and will 
shut them out of heaven, (if they do not turn 
from these sius,) as much as the idol-worship of 
the heathen. We must love and serve God with 
all our heart; mind, and strength; believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and 
keep his commands; then we shall at last love 
and serve him for ever in the world of glory. 











AS GOOD AS IF IT WERE AESOP. 


The Nantucket Islander says the following 
story was lately told by a reformed inebriate, as 
an apology for much of the folly of drunkards: 
“A mouse ranging about a brewery, happening 
to fall into one of the vats of beer was in immi- 
nent danger of drowning, and appealed to a cat 
to help him out. The cat replied, it is a foolish 
request, for as soon as I get you out, I shall eat 
you. The mouse piteously replied, that that fate 
would be better than to be drowned in beer. 
The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of beer 
caused puss to sneeze ; and mousy took refuge 
in his hole. The cat called upon the mouse to 
come out—“ You rascal, did you not promise 
that I should eat you?” “Ah!” replied the 
— “but you know J was in liquor at the 
time 





FATHER AND SON. 


“ Put down my name, sir, if you please, I want 
to join the Cold Water Army.” Why do you 
wish to join it, my lad? Why because, said he, 
with a very serious look, “J do not want to be 
such a man as father is.” There are but few in- 
cidents that can touch the heart more deeply. 
It is sad enough when parents are ashamed of 
their children; but much more affecting when 
the blush of shame mantles the cheek of youth, 
at the misdoings of a father. 





YOUTH REBUKING MANHOOD. 


Two children, one seven, and the other nine 
years old, were riding ina cart with a farmer, 
who had a jug of whiskey withhim. The farm- 
er on coming to a gate, alighted to open it, 
leaving the boys and jug in the cart. “Just steady 
that jug alittle my boys,” said he, as he was 
ready to pass through. “No sir,” they replied, 
. we don’t drink whiskey, and we can’t hold the 
Jug. 


Then spread their wings, and mount on high 
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EMBLEM OF THE YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN, 


We are told that in tropical climates the 
orange tree is often covered with blossoms and 
ripe fruits at the same time. It is thus, me. 
thinks, an emblem of the youthful Christian, 
Whilst he already brings forth fruits to the 
glory of God, his branches are covered with 
flowers, the pledges of future and more abun. 
dant crops. 


on 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but memo. 
ry that of the man. Man looks forward with 
smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is the 
wise providence of God. The cup of life is 
sweetest at the brim, the flavor is impaired as 
we drink deeper, and the dregs are made bitter, 
that we may not strruggle when it is taken from 
our lips. 








Poctry. 
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DIRGE. 
BY MISS C. LYNCH. 


In life’s freshness, and its fullness— 
In thy womanhood’s young bloom, 

While thy brow was all unclouded 
With a darkening ray of gloom— 

The Angel Death hath said to thee 
“Thy father calls thee home.” 


And—as fades some lovely vision 
In the morning’s gathering light, 
Or as sinks some unsphered radiance 
From the starry crown of night, 
Or as dies some burst of music— 
Thou hast vanished from our sight. 


Far across the foaming waters, 
From the country of thy birth, 

From thy childhood’s friends and memories, 
From thy father’s silent hearth, 

A strange soil unveils its bosom, 
And must clasp thee, earth to earth. 


But the soft Spring sky bends o’er thee, 
As thou goest to thy rest, 

And Mount Auburn’s green recesses, * 
Soon in beauty will be drest, 

And with waving leaves and blossoms, 
Welcome in their lovely guest. 


And when summer all her glory, 

O’er that hallowed scene shall shed, 
Then shall come the loved and living 

With hushed voice and noiseless tread, 
And with tears bedew the flowers 

In that city of the dead. 


There, where winds sigh through the pine trees, 
Where the silver water flows, ; 
Where the pale stars keep their vigils, 
And the genial sunlight glows— 
Oh, how calm will be thy slumber! 
How I envy thy repose! 








There, young mother—with thy nursling, 
Safely pillowed on thy heart, 

Safely shielded from the tempest, 
From the poison and the dart— 

Ye will fade away together 
As the violets depart. 


But not thus, oh gentle stranger, 
Shall thy loved remembrance flee ; 
In the hearts where thou wast cherished 
The sweet memories of thee, 
Like the evergreens above thee, 
Fresh and beautiful shall be. 
[M. ¥. Evening Mirror. 


ORIGINAL, 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 


The pretty birds, I would not kill, 

That sing so sweetly on the tree, 

With melody the air they fill, 

And life’s as dear to them as me. 

How swift they leap from limb to limb, 
As though they would soar quite to Him, | 
Who gave them happy power to fly. 


The morning zephyr brings their song, 
Most grateful to my waking ear; 

Their strains the passing hours prolong, 
Till evening’s twilight shades appear. 


What various colors, dark and bright, 
Adorn their plumage fair and gay ; 
So beautiful—tis a pleasant sight, 
To view them on a summer day. 


Oh, how can idle boys, and man 
More idle, vain, and thoughtless still, 
Feel pleasure in their bosoms then, 
When they the pretty birds do kill! 


To shoot them down, ’tis cruel sport, 
And take their joyous lives away, 
*Tis pleasure sure I would not court, 
And fondly hope I never may. 


To see the creature in its blood, 

To see it writhe, and gasp, and die, 
Distressful scene! *twould bring a flood 
Of tearful grief into my eye. 

No, no, the birds I would not kill, 

That sing so sweetly on the tree; 

With melody the air they fill, 

And life’s as dear to them as me. 


A——m, March, 1845. 
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